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For the Presbyterian, 
CANNOT AFFORD.TO GIVE.. 
O that’ some heart, glowing with. chari- 
able emotions, purged from selfishness, 
_ #nd_oyerflowing with love to all mankind, 
 gpight, write words which would be as liv- 
ing coals. of fire to barn up the covetousness 

wealthy, the: comfortably circum- 
and the ‘poor refuse to give, and 
'Gotsciéace by believing they cannot 

@fford give.” But why is it that the rich 


jot give? He is surrounded by all 
the luxuries of life, filled to repletion with 


ite. good things; why can he not give? O 
why? The starving poor ask, why? His 

* @wn conscience at times whispers, why? A 
sworld..perishing id sin asks, why? Let 
thing search his heart for the reason ‘why, 
before his: God will call upon him ina voice 
hist ‘will’ ppnétrate the depths of his soul, 
Phone" refuse 
‘to give ‘also, abd Why? They cannot ‘afford 
it. “Cannot afford ta the Lord a part 
of that he has entrusted. to their care. 
‘Cannot afford. to drop a comfort. here and 
there in the pathway of those who are 
weighed down with sorrows, and destitute 
‘of. friends. Cannot afford to gladden a 


aa heart: Cannot afford to ‘wipe a tear | 


a streaming eye. Cannot afford to 
lightén “the” burden that is pressing some 

Spoor” “down to earth. ‘No, no; cannot 
afford th deprive self of some gratification. 
Neither will thy God afford (if we may so 
Apeak,) to give eternal life to those upon 
‘whom the sin of covetousness is found. The 
poor are not expected to give—they really 

eannot afford it.. Butif they do give, think 
-you ‘it: would-impoverish them? Why I 
recollect to have read of a poor widow who 
gave all her living, two mites, and the Lord 
‘sommended her for so doing. Also, an- 
‘other poor widow was inconsiderate enough 
tay'so speak) to entertain a prophet 
S when she had only a cruise of. oil and a lit- 
me meal for the sustenance of herself and 
Son, and a famine raging sore in the land at 
be time; but her meal and oil wasted not. 
& pure motive prompts our liberality, it is 
f blessed privilege to give. We have abun- 
nt instructions given us in the word of 
God how to give, “‘not grudgingly,” «nor 
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be seen of men;’” but we should not let one 
hand know what ‘the other doeth. Not to 
receive as much again,’ Xo. | 

Phere is that scattereth, ‘and yet in- 
oreaseth; und there is that withholdeth 
more. than is meet, and it tcndeth to 
poverty.” Mary. - 


—— 


the Presbyterian. 
“A LESSON FROM POLITICIANS. 


* Every fact is a teacher. Every man 
~~ truth to us—the worldling as well 
8 the Christian—if we will only open our 
hearts to receive it. At the present.time, 
how much we may learn from the conduct 
of one. deeply. interested in the political 
questions of the day. He loves his country, 
phinks ing « crisia. Heo 
" knows that hie influence will effect but lit- 
tle, yet is determined -to use. all he has. 
Hence he attaches himself to that party 
Whose principles accord with his own, and 
which he thinks will be able to carry the 
sountry safely through the impending crisis. 
How earnestly he labours! In every place 
his political creed is the one topic of con- 
yersation, ever upon his lips. And it is not 
idle talk. His attitude, his gestures, the 
whole expression of his countenance show 
that he is in earnest, that his heart is in his 
* subject. He uses every argument to per- 
suade others to think as he does—to come 
over to his party. Beginning in his own 
neighbourhood, he and his associates single 
out one after another, who are opposed, and 
labour with them individually to bring 
them over. They urge them to attend 
their meetings. They get them to read 
upon ‘the subject. They hold up before 
- them in glowing colours the character of 
the man they have chosen as their leader— 
a saviour to their country. They distribute 
the history of his life that others may know 
and admire him. They argue patiently to 
overcome their prejudices, and strive to en- 
list the feelings on their own side. Taking 
advantage of the social sympathies and the 
influence exerted by masses upon each 
other, they meet frequently where facts 
thay be detailed, arguments presented, and 
songs sung. Men will come home wearied 
with the day’s toil, but as soon as the 
evening political meeting is named, their 
countenances will brighten, the drooping 
Spirits revive. They will walk long miles, 
an@ listen till a very late hour, with fixed 
eye'and breathless interest, and then return 
to their homes refreshed. And if some- 
times, one more excitable than the rest, 
 - outstrips the others in zeal, and men trem- 
ble for his sanity, ‘Is it any wonder?” say 
they—< strange that more are not insane on 
s@ momentous a subject. When the election 
i is over, it will be time to be quiet and rest.” 
And will not such seal as this attain its 
ends? Are not the children of this world 
wise? Let us imitate them inthis. Forall 
are approaching a tremendous spiritual crisis. 
All our friends and neighbours are involved 
in it. It will affect them not only for life, 
bat for eternity. The time to prepare for it 
- isshort. The work to be done islong. Are 
we labouring to pluck sinners as brands 
from: the burning? Do we use every fact 
‘and argument to impress upon them the 
necessity of immediate decision? Do we 
feel the value of each soul, and single out 
one individual after another, and labour for 
them with affectionate earnestness and de- 
termined perseverance? Do we urge them 
to: attend our religious meetings, and are 
we there ourselves, throwing aside worldly 
cares, rising above weariness, and every 
other hindrance, and refreshing our souls 
with spiritual delights? Do they see in us 
no. cold, listless attention, but an earnest 
hungering after the truth? Do they see 
that this one subject is ever in our hearts, 
ready break forth from our lips? Are we 
striving to get them to read the life of the 
Captain of our salvation, holding him up 
eloquently before them as the ‘chiefest 
aniong ten thousand, the one altogether 
lovely?”’ Do they see that in our esteem 
© the life of Jesus is invested with more 
thrilling interest than that of the hero of a 
party ora. nation? . Thus far we might be 
as wise as the world and more powerful; for 
an etertal truth:is mightier than a transient 
oné. :. Bat we may be yet wiser. For the 
worldly politician’ can only act upon the | 
“would ‘persaade. He cannot go 
behind it and control its secret springs. 
He has’ no closet. But there is the Chris- 
tian’s strength and triumph. He can go to 
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of necessity,” “but cheerfully.” ‘Not to |. 


| the finger that moulds man’s destinies. Or 


jin the silence of the night, while men 
sleep, he can accomplish his purpose with 


them, for he has power with God in whom 
they live and move, and: who turns the 
heart as he pleases. 

_ How are we using this power, and im- 
proving the time and means God gives us 
for saving souls? Let our closets testify. 
Let our prayer-meetings bear witness. Let 
our daily intercourse with our fellow-men re- 
veal the fact. Does day after day show in 
the changed characters of men that we have 
prevailed with the unseen Spirit? Alas! 
alas! how does our anxiety for eternity 
compare with the world’s care for time? 


should thus triumph over the immortal? 
Let us awake, let us revive, and show the 
world that we believe what we profess. 
Let us prove that we are as anxious for 
heaven as they are for earth—that we love 


_ || the soul as well as they the body. Then, 


if any among us can say, “‘ The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up,”’ or if the world 
should point and say, “ Christian, thou art 
mad,” it will be no wonder. It will then 
be seen that the love of the Saviour is more 
powerful than the love of country—that 
Christ’s honour is far dearer to us than that 
of party leaders. | 

Then when death gives us rest, and the 
crisis is over, Jesus will be glorified and 
souls saved. Lisa Dwyr. 


For the Presbyterian. 


' THE VOICES OF THE SEA. 
Written at Newport, Rhode Island, August, 1856. 


‘The groaning waves—the groaning waves— 
__A pain is in the sea; | 
As if despairing what it craves, 
In patient agony: 
And with a tale of ancient wrong, 
Complaining evermore, 
It heaves and writhes and foams along 
Exhausted, to the shore. 


The muttering waves—the muttering waves— 
A threat isin the sea; 
The frothy bit it proudly chafes 
And knows it shall be free, 
As rearing, plunging, far and wide, 
_ Amid the grand uproar, 
It reins itself in lordly pride, 
Defiant to the shore. 


The roaring waves—the roaring waves— 
A rage is in the sea; 

Against its rocky bound it raves 

- In franticenergy: 

Recoiling but to gather strength, 
With sullen, angry rvar; 

Then leaping, foaming, dash at length, 
In madness to the shore. 


The booming waves—the booming waves— 
Distress is in the sea; 

While mercy neither hears nor saves 
In man’s extremity: 

With tidings of a distant doom 

_ Which slept, but sleeps no more, 

It beats as if against a tomb, 


suppliance to the shore. 


The sobbing waves—the sobbing waves— 

- A griefisin the sea; 

For wandering wrecks and 

In lone.compunction how it throbs, 
Sach tale of woe to pour, 

And tossing mildly, sobs and sobs, 
In anguish to the shore. 


coral groves 


The whispering waves—the whispering waves— 
A peace is in the sea; 


| Assuaged, subdued, no more it braves 


_ Or weeps its destiny: 
But meekly kissing now the strand 
It madly scourged before, 
It whispers o’er the silvery sand, 
_ Submissive to the shore. 


The bounding waves—the bounding waves— 
A joy is in the sea; 

The winds loud blowing from their caves, 
The waters leaping free, 

In grand, full diapason merge 
Their multitudinous roar, 

And swell the pan o’er the dirge © 
In thunder to the shore. 


The dying waves—the dying waves— 
A calm is in the sea; 
The pebbly strand it slowly laves 
In languid ecstacy: 
Beneath the hues of setting day, 
The rage, the grief are o’er— 
So let my spirit ebb away 
On yonder heavenly shore! 
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AN APPEAL FOR IOWA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

: New York, Sept. 20, 1856, 

Messrs. Editors—Some time since I wrote 
you a letter from Osage, Mitchell county, 
Iowa, concerning a church enterprise in 
that place. I think now that it would 
facilitate our business very much briefly to 
state our plan once more, as it may not 
have come under the notice of many who 
would be pleased to aid us. 

In my former letter, I spoke of the pros- 
pects and necessities of the country in 
general, of its capabilities, the tide.of im- 
migration which is so rapidly flowing into 
it, the important duty of the Church to 
keep pace with this movement, and exert 
its influence to mould the heterogeneous 
society while it is assuming form and con- 
sistency, and, also, of the rapid growth and 
prospects of our town and county in par- 
ticular. 

Our church (for since that letter was 
written we have organized a church) is the 
only Old-school Presbyterian organization 
for ten or twelve surrounding counties, all 
rapidly filling up. Iam about sixty miles 
from the nearest minister in our Presbytery, 
and the nearest New-school minister is about 
forty miles off. We are at present almost 
purely a missionary church. We have ten 
members, all but one of whom have come 
into the place since last September. We 
are not able, therefore, to do much towards 
church building ourselves, though we feel 
that it is very important to have a place of 
worship. Many who now stay away from 
our: meetings would come in if we hada 
suitable house. 

But the proprietors of the town have 
been quite liberal towards the church. They 
have contributed of that in which they 
could do the most, viz: town lots. A dozen 
different: persons’ have contributed in all 
forty-seven lots, of which two are to be 
‘reserved for the church and parsonage, and 
the other forty-five were to be sold at their 
appraised value, to raise funds for building. 
They are altogether valued at $3680. Be- 
sides this, with what has been already sub- 
scribed, I ‘think we will raise about $800 
‘in the village in money and work, if we 
succeed well in raising the funds we expect 
from the sale of the lots. We have already 
sold twelve of the lots, raising one-fourth 
of what we wish, and have conditionally 
engaged several others. | 


his closet, and in seclusion by day, guide |~ 


But I find, on applying to several wealthy 


Are we dead or asleep, that the mortal | 
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gentlemen here, that there would be some | 


difficulty in disposing of the lots by per- 
sonal application as speedily as we wish. 
Some will remind us of the speculative 
mania of 1835 and 1836, when towns were 
laid out in places where it was impossible 
for them to grow or even exist, and much 
money was lost in the wild fever. Otbers 
are too rich to notice such a small matter as 
the purchase of a $50 or $100 lot as a mat- 
ter of investment, and are too frequently 
applied to for aid to feel much like giving. 
Or they do not like the plan of mixing mat- 
ters of benevolence with the prospect of 
gain; or the vexation of attending to the 
taxes of small pieces of property so far off. 
In regard to these objections, I would 
simply say, that this is very different from 
the projects of 1836. The town is beauti- 
fully located in a healthy place, on very 
high prairie land, convenient to water power 
and timber, the two great desiderata in a 
prairie country. = 
It is the oounty seat, the seat of the 
land office for that district of the State, and 


has the fairest prospect of a railroad com- 


munication very soon. The people of the 
West, who are acquainted with the growth 
of Western towns, speak of the place in 
the most favourable terms. The few to 
whom I applied in Dubuque showed their 
confidence in it by taking a number of lots. 
I think, therefore, that those who purchase 
these few remaining lots will not only be 
assisting to extend the Church, but will 
have the fairest prospect of making a good 
paying investment of their money. The 
value of the property has more than quad- 
rupled in a year. But we still do not re- 
gard it as an improper mixture of specu- 
lation with benevolence. If any prefer to 
give outright, we are indeed willing to re- 
ceive it; but if they purchase the lots it 
may be regarded simply as a sort of loan. 
They need not regard it as a speculation, 
but if it should pay a good interest there 
would be nothing wrong in that, even if it 
should be one hundred per cent., as we 
hope it will be. A loan can sometimes be 
as effective as a direct gift. And if it 
should be thought preferable, they might 
let the Church have the benefit of the in- 
crease in value of the property. 

As to the taxes, I have no doubt that the 
church session will attend to that if desired. 

I expect to remain in this city some time 
longer, and if any who read this should 
wish to purchase or gain further informa- 
tion, I would be glad to hear from them at 
No. 310 Broadway, New’ York. Yours 
respectfully, Sipngey G. Law. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Friends of the Mammon of Unright- 
eousness, 


By the “‘mammon of unrighteousnes,”’ 
or ‘“‘ynrighteous mammon,” placed by our 
Lord in contrast with the ‘true riches,” 
Trench has well and truly said :—* We are 
to understand not wealth unjustly gotten 
by fraud or by violence. Plainly, the first 
recommendation to the possessor of such, 
wealth would be to restore it to its rightful 
owners, .as Zaccheus, on his conversion, ex- 
pressed his determination todo. But weare 
to understand the Saviour as meaning the 
uncertain, unstable mammon—that which 
is one man’s to-day and another’’ to-morrow, 
which if a man trust in, he is sure to be 
trusting in a vain and deceitful thing that 
will sooner or later prove false, and betray 
his confidence.” | 

Of this uncertain mammon—this mam- 
mon which has deceived so many a one to 
his soul’s undoing—Christ’s exhortation is, 


| “Make to yourselves friends.”’ There is 


such a thing, then, as so using the gold of 
earth as to make it a blessing to him who 
has it,—the means of his having adminis- 
tered to him a more abundant entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

How can gold be made the Christian’s 
friend? By using it as did Job, the rich 
man of Uz. But for his wealth, and the 
leisure and influence which wealth gavo 
him, Job could never have said of himself, 
«¢When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me; and when the eye saw me, it gave 
witness to me: because I delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. The blessing of 
him that was ready t) perish came upon 
me: and I caused the widow’s heart to sing 


for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet 


was I to the lame. I was a father to the 
poor; and the cause which I knew not I 
searched out.” 

What does Christ mean, by speaking of 
the friends which wealth rightly used, will 
make for the good man, as ‘receiving him 
into everlasting habitations?’ 

«The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me,” says Job. The 
blessing of one of God’s poor will help any 
man in his heavenward way. ‘The Lord 
give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus; 
for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain,”’ was Paul’s prayer on behalf 
of one who had succoured him in his times 
of trial, and the prayers of such as Paul 
bring a blessing with them. “And they 
came to Jesus, and besought him instantly, 
saying, That ha was worthy for whom he 
should do this: for he loveth our nation, 
and hath built us a synagogue,”’ was the 
prayer of the elders of the Jews on behalf 
of a Roman centurion. And it did not 
remain an unanswered prayer. For Luke 
adds, ‘‘Then Jesus went with them.”’ True 
religion does not weaken or destroy the bet- 
ter feelings of our humanity, but exalts, 
and strengthens, and refines them. Our 
richest spiritual blessings often come to us 
through the channel of a sanctified hu- 
manity. 

Besides all this, under God’s “wonderful 
economy of grace, the Lord Jesus accounts 
the kindness done to one of the meanest of 
his people as done unto himself; and none 
ever did a kindness to Jesus ‘without re- 
ceiving kindness in return. -He who is 
Lord of all, and from whom we receive all, 
condescends to become the good man’s 
debtor. ‘And whosoever shall give to 


drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 


cold water only, in the name of a disciple, 
verily, I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward.’”” And Jesus always pays 
his debts. 

But, do not the Scriptures say, «« Money 
is the root of all evil?’’ No, nothing hke 


it. The Scriptures do say, “The love of 


money is the root of all evil.” (1 Tim. vi. 
10.) “Money is the root of all evil,” is 
just the devil’s parody of God’s truth, de- 
signed to throw off the blame of “the rich 
fool’s” loss of his soul, from his own indul- 
gence of an unholy passion, ‘the love of 
money,”’ upon the creature of God’s provi- 
dence, ‘‘money”’ itself. A. D. G. 


by a young man who, after graduating with 


to inflict death on the enemy; but death on | 


who have the true faith could preach like 


the meaning of old Thomas Fuller’s saying 


hundreds of slaves there, and many who 


Why deo they not Teach 
to Die? 


This question was put in solemn tones 


distinction at West Point, was soon. pro- 
moted to a captaincy in the Army, and 
while in active service was seized with the 
disorder which brought him to the grave.’ 
It was on his death-bed, and as if reviewing | 
his career of education, and the successful 
issue of it in all that pertained to his mili-, 


tary life, that he uttered the suggestive ex-. 
clamation. He had been taught to fight; ‘ 
to meet the perils of battle; to accomplish | 
his part as a soldier; to defend his own life. 
and the lives of those under his command; 
his own side, his own death, had not been! 
in the programme of the studies. 
he confronted in single combat with an un- 
known antagonist, and all the tactics of his ; 


} 


trajning were at fault. He had not been 
taught how to escape or how to conquer. | 

I am cognizant of the case of a young 

man who not long since entered the West | 
Point Academy, for the sake of its superior 
advantages in certain branches of study, 
but who found himself surrounded by so 
many grossly vicious examples, that he con- 
sulted his pastor as to the lawfulness of re- 
maining in such exposure. . Though him- 
self an avowed Christian, he felt that’ to 
continue in the daily and nightly hearing 
of profaneness and obscenity, was running a 
risk which, at his early age, could not be 
justified. His pastor fully approved of his 
scruples, and at his recommendation the 
cadet withdrew. 
_ The report of the last Committee of Visi- 
tors of the Academy to the President of 
the United States, spoke in such emphatic 
terms of the absence of the Bible in the 
course of instruction, that it is to be hoped 
whatever deficiencies may exist in this de- 
partment will be supplied by the proper 
authority. Since that report, an evangeli- 
cal clergyman of Washington City has been 
placed in the chaplaincy of the Institution, 
and this is a token of a revived interest in 
the moral and religious condition of the 
classes. 

But laying out of view any special con- 
sideration of that one school, the question 
of the dying officer may be regarded as a 
voice from the pupils of every system of 
education which limits its instruction to the 
knowledge of things temporal. ‘ Why do 
they not teach us how to die?’ What a 
deception—what a fraud upon the young, 
to be filling their minds with the sciences 


that pertain to living, and stimulating their | 


ambition for the acquisitions and enjoy- 
ments of living, and to be shutting out from 
them, as if an unknown, unworthy subject 
for their understanding, the fact that there 
is a method of learning how to die as well 
as to live safely, honourably, happily, tri- 
umphantly! Why is it not taught in every 
school, civil and military, private and pub- 
lic? J.N. 


ADOLPHE MONOD. 


The Revue de Paris has an article on 
Protestants and Protestant preaching, in 
which the lamented Adolphe Monod is de- 
clared to have been the most eloquent pul- 
pit oratpr in France, and large extracts are 
given to justify this opinion. A similar 
remark is common in France. Lacordaire 
himself once went to hear Monod, and, re- 
tiring from the church, rubbed his hands, 
exclaiming to his Roman Catholic com- 
panions, “ He beats us all; O that all of us 


this heretic.”” Besides a strong and vivid 
intellect, what the French call onction was 
the great characteristic of Monod’s preach- 
ing. He was ineffably impressed himself 
with the truths he preached, and the ear- 
nestness of his soul thrilled every tone and 
every gesture. This was the secret of his 
power. There are men of higher intellect 
in the French Protestant pulpit who have 
no such power, who dabble in didactics or 
metaphysics before sleeping congregations 
from Sunday to Sunday. What a differ- 
ence a mere sentiment of the heart, habitu- 
ally cherished, makes in pulpit oratory! 
The unction of Monod, being an effect of 
piety, is practicable to all, even the hum- 
blest evangelist, and in none can it fail to 
be “demonstration” and “power.” This 
good man drew.around him all the devout 
Protestant sympathies of Franee. We passed 
over the country while he lay dying in Paris, 
and in the remotest extremities of the na- 
tion the dispersed Protestants were holding 
circles of prayer for him. French Protest- 
antism universally wept at the news of his 
death. All good men love the life and la- 
ment the death of such a man. 


An Englishman on an American 
Coloured Congregation. 


The Rev. Mr. Jobson, one of the dele- 
gates of the Wesleyans in England to the 
Methodist churches in this country, in his 
address before the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, gave among others matters of in- 
terest, an account of his preaching in a col- 
oured Methodist church in Baltimore. 


‘The church was crowded in all parts, 
and many went away, unable to gain admis- 
sion. There were pews and sittings, but 
these were not made of much account; the 
people seemed literally jammed together. 
And OQ! the sight of those black, beaming 
faces, those thousands of upturned negro 
imploring eyes; for as my brethren, the re- 
turned missionaries, will bear witness, there 
is a peculiar devotional look in the eye of a 
worshipping negro that cannot be described. 
When [I looked upon them I fully realized 


concerning the dark-coloured race—‘ God’s 
image carved in ebony.’ Their singing 
ing was most fervent and harmonious—such 
as belongs only to African voices—and their 
prayers were devout andearnest. I preached 
to them on the freeness and. fulness of gos- 
pel salvation, sounding forth to them the 
good news of the great gospel supper pro- 
vided for the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
the blind, and for the unsheltered outcasts 
of men in the highways and hedges of hu- 
man society. And if I must speak of my- 
self—as I am forced to do in this case— 
then I would say I preached with all my 
heart and life, and till nature was wrung to 
its very withers with intensity of feeling. 
‘The scene, as it spread itself before me, 
was, in a more picturesque aspect, most ex- 
citing and inspiring. There were some 


were free. Some of the free men were 
clothed in superfine black broadcloth, and 
with an excess of white collar and wrist- 
band. Within the communion-rails sat 
some twenty black, woolly-headed local 
preachers and deacons, well-dressed, and 


Nor was*#20d danced for joy. But in all this, snore | 


Then the floods lifted up their voice and 
clapped their hands—then their mouth was 
fified with laughter and their tongue with 
singing —and at length, clearing spaces 


around them, they literally leaped up from 
the ground as high as this platform table, 


is nothing irreverent or undevout, and 
iesbing to confuse or confound the preach- 
ey made two collections in that sex- 
for our coloured brethren have no idea 
of appearing before the Lord empty; and, 
after the second collection, we tried to dis- 
miss the congregation, but they would not 
depart. They would still sing and praise 
God. And I too had difficulty in getting 
out of the church. Black hands were thrust 
forth to me in all directions, accompanied 
with expressions such as, ‘ Bless you, Eng- 
lish massa! and bless the great Massa in 
heben for the word which you bring!’ It 
was, indeed, a memorable service—my most 
memorable service in the work of Christ, 
such as verbal description can never make 
known.” 


SHAKERS’ BIBLE. 


We had a glimpse, a day or two since, of 
a Shaker Bible, a book not often allowed to 
be seen by the “world’s people.” It is en- 
titled, “A Holy, Sacred, and Divine Roll | 
from the Lord God of Heaven to the Inhabi- 
tants of the Earth, Revealed in the Society 
at New Lebanon, Columbia county, State 
of New York, United States of America.’”’ 
This edition was published seven years 
since, at the Shakers’ establishment at 
Canterbury, New Hampshire, and the pub- 
lishers say that, as they have no regular 
printer among them, ‘‘the mechanical exe- 
cution may not be perfect in all its parts.” 
We imagime, however, that some printer 
had a hand in it, from its neatness and ac- 
caracy—unless, indeed, it was printed by 
inspiration. It pretends to be a revelation, 
and the testimony of eleven mighty angels 
is given, who attended the writing of the 
roll. One of the angels is named Con-sole- 
teac-Jao-mon-shue, and another Pre-line-fi- 
nan-ves-ten-va-ren-ve-ne. According to the 
angelic injunction, the book must be printed 
and bound by the Shakers themselves, to 
prevent its sacredness from being polluted 
by profane hands. The printing was done 
at Canterbury, but it was found so far ne- 
cessary to deviate from the Divine com- 
mand as to go to Concord to have the volume 
bound, there being no book-binders in the 
establishment. It is bound in yellow—ac- 
cording to the order from on high. The 
book appears to contain passages from 
Scripture, altered, amended, enlarged, or 


cur:ailed, with origjnal.additions or, im- |; 


ments,.9a they, ere probably 
to suit the peculiar notions of the disciples 
of Anne Lee. It is a very curious volume, 
even more remarkable, though of less pre- 
tended antiquity, than the Mormon Bible. 
A copy is ordered to be sent to every king 
or potentate in Christendom—and one sent 
to the Governor of Canada, some time since, 
wes returned or refused.—Lowell Courier. 


— 
—_—_ 


‘PROSTITUTION OF PRAYER. | 


Well-meaning Christians too often make 
use of prayer, without a suspicion of sacri- 
lege. Not to speak of praying at the con- 
gregation, the impenitent, the politician, 
and other classes of persons within hearing, 
whom we desire to reprove or influence, 
there is a common and plausible fashion of 
praying for the ear of the creature, which 
we have never seen rebuked, but often seen 
recommended. Itis praying with people— 
our children, for example—who are not pre- 
pared or willing to pray with us, as a means 
of impressing some thing or other upon 
their minds. Thousands can bear witness 
from experience, to the aversion towards 
religion produced by such a profanation of 
prayer, especially in connection with paren- 
tal discipline. Prayer should always be 
prayer; nothing else: and if so, it will be 
simple, unaffected, spontaneous, and de- 
signed, whether in public or private, for 
God’s ear alone. Whenever it is done for 
a purpose, it is literal hypocrisy, or acting 
a part; and the impenitent mind infallibly 
detects and despises the performance.— 
Examiner. 


THE SPIRITS DISAGREE. 


The absurdity of modern spiritualism has 
been so often demonstrated, that it would 
be supposed no sensible persons would re- 
main among its believers. It was certainly 
gratifying to observe at the late meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science that of the great number of 
learned and eminent men from all parts of 
our country, there was not one to second 
the efforts made by Dr. Hare to obtain a 
hearing. That body was unwilling to af- 
ford even the implied sanction of its patience 
for ten minutes to a subject that can obtain 
nowhigher name than that of a delusion, if 
it escapes the condemnation of an impos- 
ture. 

But Dr. Hare, disappointed in his at- 
tempts to gain the ear of the Association, 
entertained the visitors at the hotels where 
he lodged with his rhapsodical communica- 
tions. Of course, he had plenty of listen- 
ers, who were willing to give him their time 
for the want of something else to do. While 
lecturing at Saratoga in the saloon of Con- 
gress Hall, he was met most unexpectedly 
by General Webb of New York city, who 
challenged the truth of his spiritual revela- 
tions, and very clearly indicated their con- 
tradictory character. Dr. Hare had cited 
the testimony of the spirits of many distin- 
guished men who had been very long in 
the spirit world, and who now appeared to 
declare that there was no truth in the reve- 
lations of the oriental writings called ‘“‘ The 
Sacred Scriptures.” It is well known that 
Dr. Hare is sceptical in his religious views, 
and rejects the Christian revelation. Gene- 
ral Webb suddenly confronted him with the 
declaration that Judge Edmonds, the great 
leader of modern spiritualists, had assured 
him that all those persons whom Dr. Hare 
has cited as witnesses against the truth of 
the Bible, had testified to him in favour of 
their entire verity, so that either Dr. Hare 
or Judge Edmonds must be regarded as 
false interpreters of the spirits, or the spi- 
rits themselves must be rejected as false 
witnesses. 

But, as the greater the absurdity, the 
stronger is the faith of the credulous, so we 
suppose «this exposure will serve but to 
strengthen the confidence of the spiritual- 
ists, while they are making themselves more 
and more the laughing stock of all sane ; 
people.—Y. Y. Observer. 


The following views of the present state 


| of things, particularly in Italy, are taken 


from the London Record, and will not be 
uninteresting to our readers. 


The political state of the world is dis- 
turbed and unquiet, like the restless heav- 
ings of a sea after a storm. One great war 
has been brought happily to a close, but in 
every part of the world the elements of strife 
are so thickly scattered,‘and are in such a 
state of angry fermentation, that none can 
foresee whether the clouds which hang 
darkly on the horizon will pass away and be 
dispersed, or whether they will issue in 
another and a fiercer tempest. The confi- 


dence of the Christian mind is that perfect 


wisdom will regulate all things, and make 
them subserve God’s great purposes of mer- 
cy towards our world. 

_We have adverted in previous numbers 
to the state of parties in America, and to 
the dangers from civil dissension to which 
the Union is at present subject. Another 
quarter of the world from which it is diffi- 
cult to turn the eyes, so intensely interest- 
ing are the questions involved, is Italy. 
The relations of Austria and Sardinia are 
becoming increasingly menacing, while, sin- 
gularly enough, those of Sardinia and Rus- 
sia are so amicable that the Russian en- 
gineer, Todtleben, one of the few great men 
whom the late war produced, has been in- 
vited to give the assistance of his judgment 
in perfecting the fortifications of Alessan- 
dria. One remarkable circumstance is, that 
this growing antagonism between Austria 
and Sardinia is not concerned with any par- 
ticular and special question of diplomacy, 
but simply arises from the essential anta- 
gonism of the two great principles of policy 
of which they are the respective representa- 
tives. Austria represents the policy of 
despotism and restraint, united by the clos- 
est ties with the ecclesif@stical claims of the 
Church of Rome. Sardinia has happily 
been enabled to separate herself from the 
wild revolutionary schemes of the anarchists, 
and the desperate creed that has even canon- 
ized assassination, and now stands as the 
representative of civil and religious liberty 
and the political rights of Italy. We can- 
not say that she represents Protestantism, 
for she still remains in union with the 
Roman Church; but the bonds of this union 
are so relaxed, that she certainly represents 
those rights of private conscience on which 
Protestantism is based. The present atti- 
tude of affairs is only the more menacing, 


that it springs not from the antagonism of | 


temporary interests, but of deep and per- 
manent principles. Such conflicts mostly 


grow slowly and silently, but certainly, 


towards their issue, and when they have 
reached their climax, the particular occasion 
is never wanting which shall set the spark 
to the smouldering materials, and kindle 
them into flame. | | 

Signs of such a catastrophe are perilously 
thickening from day to day. On the one 
hand, Austria, with her proverbial tenacity, 
is so far from loosening her grasp upon 
Italy, that she is strengthening the hand of 
military occupation which holds her down. 
She is repairing her fortifications, strength- 
ening her army, and replacing the ordnance 
of an earlier. period with the improved ar- 
tillery of modern times. Nor are political 
combinations absent. It appears 
last advices that fiveLtatian States, Naples, 
Rome, Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, have 
leagued themselves with Austria, and are 
prepared to issue @ joint manifesto of their 
policy. On the other hand, Sardinia is for- 
tifying her frontiers with all the resources 
of engineering science; and so deep appears 
to be the general conviction among her peo- 
ple of the gravity of the time, that a public 
subscription has been: begun and enthusias- 
tically carried on by her population for the 
arming of Alessandria. In her army all 
furloughs are absolutely stopped, and every 
thing betokens vigilant preparation. The 
two countries are like contending foes armed 
to the teeth, and standing front to front. 
The gauntlet was boldly thrown down when 
Count Cavour, on the part of Sardinia, laid 
his statement of Italian grievances before 
the Congress at Paris. Austria appears de- 
canadaall not to recede, and little but the 


occasion is wanting for open and avowed 


conflict. 

The very possibility of such an event 
suggests questions of the liveliest interest 
in regard to this country. That the sym- 
pathies of the British people are altogether 
with Italy, there can be no doubt. But what 
is the course which her statesmen, ham- 
pered by party considerations and by the 
vacillating and uncertain line of conduct, 
without fixed principles and objects, which 
has in former times constituted the tradi- 
tionary foreign policy of this country, are 
prepared to take? In contemplating the 
possible conflict, it is impossible to measure, 
without lively apprehension, the relative 
strength of the two parties. Sardinia has 
all the sympathies of the Italian people to 
support her, it is true; no despicable source 
of strength, but yet it is a source of strength 
scattered, disorganized, and undisciplined, 
while the power against which she would 
have to contend wields an enormous military 
force in a thorough state of organization 
and efficiency. On a calculation of ordi- 
nary chances, it is scarcely possible that 
Sardinia should be successful if she is left 
to fight the battle single-handed. Shall 
this be the case? is the question which both 
France and England have to answer. It has 
been surmised from the Muratist move- 
ment existing on the very borders of the 
Neapolitan kingdom, that the sympathies 
of the French Emperor would be found on 
the side of the freedom of Italy. In regard 
to this country, the stake which she would 
have in the issue of such a conflict is so 
varied and so important as to make indiffer- 
ence impossible. The defeat of Sardinia 
would crush the rising liberties of Italy, 
and place the whole of that fair land be- 
neath the iron foot of Austrian despotism, 
and would give in Kurope a dangerous pre- 
dominance to the despotic principles of Gov- 
ernment, of which she is the hereditary ex- 
ponent. More ®ian this, with the hope of 
Italian. liberty would expire likewise the 
hope of Italian Protestantism. The fanati- 
cal spirit of persecution which works in 
Tuscany and Naples, and which has hither- 
to been restrained unwillingly from still 
wilder excesses, by the force of the public 
opinion of Europe, would then be set free to 
work its will upon the unhappy people sub- 
jected to their control. To what extreme 
this would be pushed in such a case may be 
gathered from the narrative which we pub- 
lish in our columns this day, of the persecu- 
tion to which a poor widow named Berreti 
has been subject. Not a single touch of 
mercy can be expected from that priest- 
hood whose ing ambition no prize is 
too great to daunt, whose intolerant cruelty 
no victim is too humble to escape. Can 
Great Britain look tamely on and see the 
principles for which she has contended for 
centuries crushed in Italy beneath the thick 
night of foreign despotism and Papal domi- 
nation ? 

The prospect of such a conflict as this is 
so serious and perilous that we-would not, 
on My account, that this country should 
assume any part of the responsibility of pro- 
voking it. But should it break out into 
action, we do earnestly trust that our Pre- 
mier will not forget the antecedents of his 
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of his great and justly-earned reputation, 
by a timid, vacillating, and unmanly policy. 
The maintenance of civil freedom and re 
gious liberty ought to be the two great 
guiding thoughts of our foreign policy, for 
which this country should be prepared to 
contend, if needs be, openly and courage- 
ously before the world. | 


AN EARNEST MINISTER. 


The Ohio Observer mentions the follow- 
ing incident in reference to the late Rev. 
Dr. Matthews of New Albany Seminary : 

It was a time of unusual apathy in the 
Church. He spoke mainly to professing 
Christians. But, in the eonclauding applica- 
tion, he made a most thrilling appeal to the 
impenitent. His feelings had several times 
checked his utterance. He drew a vivid 
picture of the infatuation of the —. 
paused a moment with quivering lip and 
moistening eyes—thes exclaimed :—“ Alas! 
my thoughtless friends, you know not what 

ou are doing!”’ He could say no more, 
bat leaned forward on the pulpit, and buried 
his face in his hands; while for some mo- 
ments his whole frame shook with emotion. 
The congregation were melted to tears, and 
the services were abruptly terminated by 
another minister, who concluded with prayer. 

What a scene was that here described ! 
) yet one perfectly in accordance with the 
circumstances in which it occurred. A time 
of unusual apathy in the Church, and sin- 
ners, almost as a matter of course, careless 
and stupid, and a minister before them with 
the message of eternal life, or life for all, 
which they would not receive. We would 
that there were manifold more of this feel- 
ing every where; then would revivals be 
multiplied. 


A Missionary Letter from a Queen. 


The Qucen of Rarotonga, an island in the 
South Pacific Ocean, having about four 
thousand inhabitants, who are converted to 
Christianity, addressed the following letter 
to the Treasurer of the London Missionary 
Society. 

Dear Sir—Love to you through the 
Lord Jesus the Messiah. You know that 
ours is a land of poverty, and that we have 
no gold holes here. Firewood, sweet pota- 
toes, and poultry, are the only means by 
which we can obtain money. 

At the annual meeting of 1855 we found 
that our subscriptions did not amount to 
what we intended; and we urged one another 
to increased diligence that our subscriptions 
might be more next year. One of our num- 
ber got up and said, “‘The bag for this year 
is not full. Let us try if we cannot choke 
it up before we talk about next year.”’” Then 
we began to search our pockets, and by 
some means or other we got up to what. we 
promised, and we were very happy, and 
thanked God fer, giving us the means. 

_ We are prospering spiritually and tempo- 
rally. Men and women are imitating the 
good ways of you foreigners, who have 
come to us with the blessings of the gospel, 
and whose customs were never before known 
in this land. We are planning to get more 
money for the coming year, and we have 
already obtained so ing toward it. Thig 
is my word to you, Mr. Moneyholder. Do 
not be cast down; you have hitherto had 
much, and I hope you will yet have more. 
We will do what we can, and would do 
more; but we have no hole here where gold 
is found. These are our desires that the 
word of God may increase among us, and 
spread throughout the world. The amount 
_of our subscription for 1855 is two hundred 
and thirty dollars. Signed, 

Na MAKEA. 


October 4, 1855. 


BISHOPS AND CURATES. 


A recent number of the Ecclesiastical Ga- 
zette contains thirty advertisements from cler- 
gymen in search of curates. Out of this num- 
ber one only offers $500 a year; there is one 
at $450, one or two at $400, and the rest 
rapidly fall down from $350 down to $130, 
with a small furnished house, where the 
rector is non-resident. One is unique. It 
offers $250, with the use of the rectory 
house, the curate to buy the rector’s furni- 
ture at a valuation of $1800. Another 
gives $350 in a parish of nearly 6000, 
where there is daily service. The appli- 
cant is, moreover, required to be “active, 
zealous, fond of schools, and parochial visit- 
ing, and willing to devote his whole time to 
pastoral work within the parish.” There 
are not less than seven which give only $250 
a year. Sydney Smith used heartlessly to 
joke about the fear of “a rising of the 
curates.” Were such an event to happen, 
would there not be sufficient reason for the 
strike ? 


BE THOU REMOVED. 


When William Carey went out, many a 
wise man would have said to him, ‘‘ You 
may just as well walk up to the Himalaya 
mountains, and order them to remove and 
to be castinto the sea.” I would have said, 
and my Christian friends would have said, 
‘‘That is perfectly true; this Hinduism is 
as vast and as solid as those mountains; but 
we have faith—not much; yet we have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed;” and William 
Carey said, “I will go upto the mountain,” 
And, lonely and weak, he walked up to- 
wards the mountain, which in the eye of 
man seemed verily one of the summits of 
human things, far above all power to touch 
or shake it; and with his own feeble voice 
he began saying, ‘Be thou removed! be 
thou removed!” And the world looked on 
and laughed. 

A celebrated clergyman, looking down 
from his high place in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, was much amused with the spectacle 
of that poor man down in Bengal, thinking 
in his simple heart that he was going to 
disturb Hinduism; and from his high place 
he cast down a scathing word, which he 
meant to fall just as of old boiling lead 
used to fall upon a poor man from the 
height of a tower. He called him a “ con- 
secrated cobbler.”” All the wise world 
laughed, and said he was treated as he ought 
to be treated. However, he went on saying 
to the mountain, “Be thou removed! be 
thou removed!”’ and as one joined him, an- 
other joined him, the voice grew stronger, 
and it was repeated in more languages than 
one—‘‘ Be thou removed, and be thou cast 
into the depths of the sea!” And now there 
is a large company who are uttering that 
one sentence, “ Be thou removed!” 

There are now living the representatives 
of the very men who first smiled at this 
folly. I ask them, “What say ye now? 
“Well,” they say, “you have not got into 
the sea yet.” ‘That is perfectly true ; but 
do you say that the mountain, during the 
last forty years, has not remov Who 
will say that it has not stirred at all? No 
man can say that it is in the same position 
as it was when William Carey first went up 
to it. It is moving fast; and I call upon 
you to swell that voice, the voice of God’s 


Charch, which seems to say, ‘€Be thou re- 
moved, and be thou removed; and be thou 


life, nor Lord Clarendon make shipwreck | 


cast into the depths of the sea!” (ast into 
those depths it will be; and aday will come 
when the nations of a regenerated East will 
write in letters of gold upon the first pas- 
sages of their Christian history the name of 
the consecrated cobbler.—Rev. W. Arthur. 


CONVENTION OF DEAF MUTES. 


The Concord (New Hampshire) Reporter 
says that the first meeting Wrihe ew Eng- 
land Gallaudet Association of desf mutes 
held in that city on the 20th ult. was fully 
attended, and was a very interesting occa- 
sion. There were present two hundred deaf 
mutes, ladies and gentlemen. 

The exercises consisted of an ad- 
dress by the President, Thomas of 
Henniker; reading.of the Scriptures and 
prayer, by Samuel A. Lewis of Connecti- 
cut, a deaf mute preacher; reading of the 
Constitution, by the Secretary; and wn ora- 
tion, by Professor Laurent Clerc of Hart- 
ford——ell in sign language. The ‘destor 
was very animated in his manner of delivery, 
} and his audience often attested. their appre- 


ciation of his eloquent signs by clappi 
their hands. The Rev. themes Gallaudet ¢ 
New York, a son of the distinguished found- 
er of the Hartford Asylum, interpreted the 
orator’s sigan language to the hearing por- 
tion of the audience. ie 
The Rev. Mr. Turner, Principal of the 
Hartford Asylum, made an address in the 
sign language. Remarks were also made 
by Mr. J. P. Marsh of. Boston, and others. 
The Reporter remarks that (‘one seldom 
sees a more intelligent looking assemblage 
than was that of these men and women de- 
rived of the power of hearing and speech. 
hey appeared to be happy, too, and gave 
pleasing evidence of being well-to-do in the 
world.’ 


Courteous Reply to an Infidel, 


An American traveller, being unexpect- 
edly detained at the mole in quarantine, in 
Odessa, was very civilly offered “half his 
apartments, and a sofa to lie on,” by a 
young Englishman, who acted as translator 
to the mole. After they bad formed an in- 
timate acquaintance, and one eveningghad 
retired to rest, the traveller asked his friend 
how he could endure the blasphemy which 
was so constantly heard there. The young 
Englishmaan replied, that ‘“‘as a gentleman 
these things were disagreeable to him, but 
as to their being intrinsically wrong, it was 
no matter of concern to him, as he denied 
the truth of all revelation, and ‘believed 
Jesus Uhrist to be an impostor.” 

The traveller, without supposing the re- 
mark would be heeded except by courtesy, 
replied, “ Kither Christ was an impostor or 
he was not. If he was an impostor, we 
have the inconceivable phenomenon of a 
base man practicing self-denial, charity, for- 
giveness of injuries, through bis whole life, 
in spite of scourging, contumely, and even 
crucifixion. Is it bilosophical to suppose 
that a bad man would take so much pains to, 
make men good? But if he was not an im- 
postor, then he has told the truth, and we 
must believe him.” 

“Ts it possible that I never saw that be- 
fore?” was the only reply of the young 
Englishman, but the argument, sunk dee 
into his heart; and when the traveller 
arrived at Alexandria, ‘he, reosived » letter 
from the former sceptic acknowledging him 


as “the best friend he ever had,” encou 


ing him to be equally faithful to others, 
and praying him not to forget “his Odessa 
convert.” 


STRONG CONFIDENCE. 


When Valens, the Emperor, sent mes- 
sengers to win Husebius to heresy by fair 
words and large promises, he answered, 
‘‘ Alas! sirs, these speeches are fit to catch 
little children ; but we who are taught and 
nourished by the Holy Scriptures, are ready 
to suffer a thousand deaths rather than suf- 
fer one tittle of the Scriptures to be alter- 
ed.” When the Emperor threatened to 
confiscate his goods, to torment, to banish, or 
to kill him, he answered, “ He needs not 
fear confiscation, who has nothing to lose; 
nor banishment, to whom heaven only is a 
country; nor torments, when his body will 
be destroyed at one blow; nor death, which 
was the only way to set him at liberty from 
sin and sorrow.” 


THE MORNING STARS. 


I had occasion, a few weeks since, to take 
the early train from Providence to Boston; 
and for this purpose rose at two o'clock in 
the morning. Every thing around was 
wrapped in darkness and hushed in silence, 
broken only by what seemed at thst hour 
the unearthly clank and rush of the train. 
It was a mild, serene, midsummer’s night, 
the sky was without a cloud, the winds were 
whist. The moon, then in the last quarter, 
had just risen, and the stars shone with a 
spectral lustre but little affected by her pre- 
sence. Jupiter, two hours high, was the 
herald of the day; the Pleiades, just above 
the horizon, shed their sweet influence in 
the East; Lyra sparkled near the Zenith; 
Andromeda veiled her newly-diseovered glo- 
ries from the naked eye in the South; the 
steady pointers, far beneath the pole, looked 
meekly up from the depths of the North to 
their Sovereign. | 

Such was the glorious spectacle as I en- 
tered the train. As we proceeded, the 
timid approach of twilight became more 

ceptible; the intense blue of the sky 
leat to soften; the smaller stars, like lit- 
tle children, went first to rest; the sister 
beams of the Pleiades soon melted together ; 
but the bright constellations of the West 
and North remained unchanged. Steadil 
the wondrous transfiguration went on. Ha 
of angels hidden from mortal eyes shifted 
the scenery of the heavens; the glories of 
night dissolved into the glories of the dawn. 
The blue sky now turned more softly gray; 
the great watch-stars shut up their holy 
eyes; the East began to kindle. Faint 
streaks of purple soon blushed along the 
sky; the whole celestial concave was filled 
with the inflowing tides of the morning 
light, which came pouring down from above 
in one great ocean of radiance, till at length 
we reached the Blue Hills; a flash of pur- 
ple fire blazed out from above the horizon, 
and turned the dewy tear-drops of flowers 
and leaf inte rubies and diamonds. Ina 
few seconds, the everlasting gates of the 
morning were thrown wide open, and the 
lord of day, arrayed in glories too severe 
for the gaze of man, began his course. - 

- I do not wonder at the superstition of the 
ancient Magians, who, in the morning of 
the world, went up to the hill tops of Cen- 
tral Asia, and, ignorant of the true God, 
adored the most glorious work of his hand. 
But I am filled with amazement, when I 
am told that in this enlightened age, and in 
the hea:t of the Christian world, thefe are 
persons who can witness this daily manifes- 
tation of the power and wisdom of the 
Creator, and yet say in their hearts, “There 
is no God.”—Hon. Edward Everett, | 


Sin is the sole cause of all the evil that . 
is in the world, either as produced by it, or 


the punishment of it. 
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